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Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. E. Kauffman, 245 Audubon Park, Dayton, Ohio. 

Alonzo A. Thomas, 1706 Fifth Avenue, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

W. L. Gennett, R. R. 47, New Albany, Bradford 
Co., Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Scott, 902 S. Ninth St., Chickasha, Okla. 

E. F. Mellott, R. R. 7, Naples, N. Y. 

G. H. Veazey, Roanoke, Alabama. 

Harry S. Berry, Box 146, Albany, Indiana. 

F. G. Coffin, 507 C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

David Ralston, R. R. 2, St. Paris, Ohio. 





CHURCH WANTED 


A young man would like to hear from any 
church without a pastor. 
NEAL Horton. 
Norman Station, Indiana, 


Having served a small, part-time church for 
three years in connection with my studies in a 
Philadelphia Theological School, completing my 
course in June, and being an ordained minister 
of the New Jersey Christian Conference, I will 
be open for a larger field of service about August 
Ss 


WALTER E. Crook. 
Box 13, Milford, New Jersey. 


SUPPLY PASTOR AVAILABLE 


Any churches or pastors wanting supply during 
the vacation season, if in easy reach by bus or 
traction cars out of Dayton, Ohio, may be ac 
commodated by corresponding with or calling by 
phone—34-W on Centerville—Rev. B. F. Vaughan, 
Box 113, Centerville, Ohio. 


OHIO EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the Ohio Eastern Chris- 
tian Conference will meet with Old Dexter Church, 
commencing Thursday, August 23, 1928, at two- 
thirty p. m. Both north and south bound trains 
will be met at Dexter. 

Scott MossMAN, President, 
Cheshire, Ohio. 
LELAH WEATHERBY, Secretary, 
Athens, Ohio. 


CHANGE OF CONSTITUTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the annual ses 
sion of the Ohio Central Conference in August, 
a proposed revision of the constitution of the 
conference to make it conform with the denomi- 
national program will be presented and voted on. 

H. R. FIsHer, Secretary. 

Sunbury, Ohio. 


NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Conference will assemble on 
Wednesday, September 12, at the Pleasant Hill 
Church, one and one-half miles north of Laredo, 
located on the Milwaukee Railroad. Representa- 
tives and friends attending will be met at Galt, on 
the Burlington; at Trenton, on the Rock Island ; 
or at Laredo, on the Milwaukee. Please give 
proper notice if you desire to be met at either 
place. Address T. P. Flagg, R. F. D., Trenton, 
Missouri. 

C. M. DEWEESE, President, 
Brunswick, Missouri. 
C. M. C. SHOWALTER, Secretary, 
3021 York Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


A STRONG MINISTER AVAILABLE 


Any Christian Church looking for a good conse- 
crated pastor of much more than ordinary ability 
can find the man in a personal friend of mine 
who has _ recently united with the Christian 
Church. He is a man forty-seven years of age, 
has had twenty years of unusually successful ex- 
perience in pastoral service, having been pastor 
of churches with a membership of from four hun- 
dred to six hundred members during that time. 
He has had excellent training for the work of the 
ministry. He holds the B. A. and the M, A. 
degrees from one of the strongest colleges in the 
East, and has taken special theological study in 
one of the leading seminaries. 

He has an evangelistic temperament, is deeply 
spiritual, a leader in the work of religious educa- 
tion, progressive-minded, sociable, and a tireless 
worker, and has excellent health, He has a 
family of wife and three splendid children—his 
wife also being a college graduate and an ex- 
pert in children’s work. 

Any church that secures his services will be 
most fortunate. If interested, write me, I will 
put you in touch with this loyal and able servant 
of God. 

Roy C. HELFENSTEIN. 

Dover, Delaware. 
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Church Hymn Boards 


Slides and Numerals included 
Hymn Board No. 1 
Size, 19x38 inches 





Se AS UNE ONE os a eset $12.00 
No. 1D. Dark Oak 12.00 
BR Bs WU MINING wits eiccintccncnsscssecercticensenecctscceston 15.00 


PSAL 


Hymn Board No. 2 
Size, 17x34% inches 








eS RS. TRE TI vncevkccntcecee scenes $10.00 
No. 2D. Dark Oak ane ——_ 
ee ee ad DRS. WW MEMURUIN, . dcisissiservccscatsnencmtenstecccucuee 13.00 





Boards Nos. 1 and 2 can be furnished with six 
spaces for slides and numerals. 





PSALM 23 





Price, $1.50 extra. No. 2 
» 


HYMN BOARD NO. 8 
Size, 23x35% inches 


HYMN BOARD NO. 
Size, 26x36 inches 


Ne. TA. Téght Oak ..........2 . No. 8A. Light Oak ............... $17.50 
No. 7D. Dark Oak ...........---- J No. 8D. Dark Oak .............. 17.50 
No. 7W. Walnut ...............-...-- No. 8SW. Walnut ..................... 22.50 


HYMNS 


644 722 
730 387 
PSALTER © 4 8 





No. 6 
Hymn Board No. 6 
Size, 21x36 inches 


No. 6A. Light Oak 
No. 6D. Dark Oak 

No. 7 No. 6W. Walnut 
HYMN BOARD .NO. 11 


Size, 29x39 inches 














HYMN BOARD NO. 12 
Size, 19x36 inches 





No. 11A. Light Oak ............ $35.00 No. 12A. Light Oak: ............ $17.50 
Ne. 11D. Dark QGak. ............. 35.00 No. 12D. Dark Oak ..... 
ee ef | See 45.00 No. 12W. Walnut 
No. 9 bs) ( 0 
Hymn Board No. 9 
: Size, 29x38% inches 4 2 7 
ca hy a) eee $30.00 
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No. 9D. Dark Oak 
No. 9W. Walnut 








Prices of Special Slides for Church Year 


Season Slides for Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
No. 11 Reformed Churches Complete. 24 Slides and 4 No. 12 
Sets of Numerals, $3.00 a set, postpaid. 
For Use in Any Denomination. A set including 
the following slides: Psalter, Sel., Hymns, 
Psalms and 4 sets of numerals, 75 cents, post- 
paid. Extra sets of numerals, 15 cents a set, 
postpaid. Separate slides, 15 cents each, post- 


aid 
4 All Delivery Charges Extra 
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Begin in a Small College 


trance into college is about eighteen. This is 
the period in the life of the student when his 
ideas about life and religion are apt to be most tur- 
| bulent. Youth needs a steadying hand at this age to 
| keep him from going on the rocks spiritually and 
| morally. In this materialistic age, when youth can 
i so easily be led into skepticism, the small college, 
Hl especially the denominational one, acts as a ballast - 
for his fluctuating emotions. ARF C 
If one must go to the large university at all, one / 
| ought by all means to spend two or three years in a” 4 
| small, denominational institution. By that time one 9 { * 
should have become fairly well stabilized on reli- e 
gious matters, and should be able to take the dis- | RN 4 
turbing ideas and theories he receives at the univer- — 
sity with some degree of discrimination. 
—Robert Price Ewing, M. A., 
in an article in this issue. 


G izance into show that the average age for en- 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. W. A. Harper, who has been spend- 
ing the past six weeks in special work in 
the University of Chicago, is returning 
to Elon College, North Carolina, where 
he may be addressed after the twenty- 
fifth, Mrs. Harper, who accompanied 
him to Chicago, was also taking certain 
studies there. 

The summer school at Craigville, Mas- 
sachusetts, from July 9 to 20, was most 
satisfactory, although the attendance was 
not as large as in previous years on ac- 
count of the Camp Fire Girls not being 
present. The faculty was a choice one 
and both the work and social activities 
most enjoyable throughout. 

Rev. J. F. Gregory, whose post office is 
Advance, Indiana, is open for half-time 
work next year. On a recent Sunday at 
one of his churches a baptismal service 
was held in the afternoon in which one 
young man was baptized in the running 
stream. The attendance at all of the 
services that day was fine and the inter- 
est good. 

Mr. R. Price Ewing, the author of the 
article in this issue to which we call at- 
tention editorially, is the son of Rev. W. 
E. Ewing of the Ohio Eastern Conference 
and pastor at Mt. Sterling, Ohio. Broth- 
er Ewing has had both college and uni- 
versity experience and knows whereof he 
speaks. We are anxious that his article 
should have a large reading. 

A real get-together of the young peo- 
ple of the Southern Wabash Illinois Con- 
ference was held Sunday, July 15, with 
the church at Cynthiana, Rev. Thomias C. 
House pastor, all of the churches being 
represented. The topic of the day was 
“Echoes From the Merom Summer 
School”. The young people present voted 
to organize a Young People’s Congress 
and this will be done at a later meeting. 

Miss Lucille Wood, of our church at 
Cairo, Ohio, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, and Miss Lucy Eldredge visited 
Boston University one day last week and 
were also the guests of Chaplain and 
Mrs. H. E. Rountree over the week-end 
in their home in that city. The chaplain 
is a member of the Eastern Virginia Con- 
ference and our readers will recall his 
article on the work of the navy chaplains 
in our issue of June 14. 

At its annual meeting, the church at 
Springfield, Ohio, of which Rev. Cleon 
Swarts is the pastor, unanimously ap- 
proved of the proposed union between the 
Christian and Congregational denomina- 
tions, and the Springfield News carried a 
statement with reference to the same. 
The report showed the church to be in 
excellent condition, steady improvement 
having been made in a number of lines 
of its work. During the year the pastor 


made 1,263 calls, wrote 310 letters to his 
congregation, and did a lot of other work, 
but still found time to read sixty books 
and seven plays. Twenty-four were re- 
ceived into the church during the year. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. G. Coffin are announc- 
ing the marriage of their daughter Marie 
to Mr. E. E. Wylie on Sunday, July 15. 
Mrs. Wylie had been a teacher in the pub- 
lic school and an instructor of the Chi- 
nese Sunday-school of the Foreign Chris- 
tian Church in Hilo, Hawaii. Her hus- 
band is the general manager of the Ar- 
mour Packing Company of the Hawaiian 
Islands. At present their home is in 
Hilo, but later it will be in Honolulu. 

The four churches of Covington, Ohio 
—Lutheran, Brethren, Presbyterian, and 
Christian—are holding union services on 
Sunday evenings through the months of 
June and July. The attendance is very 
fine, the churches being filled at every 
union service. It is believed that more 
people attend these union meetings than 
would be present in all of the churches if 
services were held separately. The pas- 
tors take turns preaching. Dr. Omer S. 
Thomas is the pastor of our church there. 


Bethany Church, Southern Wabash II- 
linois Conference, observed home-coming 
and rally day services on Sunday, July 
15. Rev. Mr. Phipps preached a spirit- 
ual sermon in the morning and, following 
a bounteous dinner served on the church 
lawn, Rev. Mr. Lingafelter brought a 
helpful message in the afternoon, while 
the pastor, Rev. S. L. Keeler, delivered 
the evening address. A good attendance 
is reported and a day of rich feasting in 
every sense of the word was enjoyed. 


Rev. C. A. Duncan, in charge of the 
Hannas Creek and Boston, Indiana, pas- 
torate, is conducting a community Daily 
Vacation Bible School in co-operation 
with the other churches of that vicinity 
at Boston and adding to the regular 
course a training course for leaders. We 
are particularly interested in this latter 
feature, as it seems to us a very fine 
idea indeed to have such a training course 
in connection with the vacation school if 
the advanced pupils can be secured for 
such a course. 


We are so sorry indeed to learn of the 
very painful and serious injury sustained 
by Mrs. R. H. McDaniel, the wife of the 
noted author of “Since Jesus Came Into 
My Heart”. She suffered a fractured 
hip in a fall last week. She is now in the 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, but is expected to 
return to their home here in Day- 
ton in a few days. Both Rev. and Mrs. 
McDaniel are nearing the fourscore years 
and he has been very poorly for the past 
year, so that this added sickness and anx- 
iety seem a most serious misfortune in- 
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deed—but we are sure that they will ac- 
cept it in their accustomed brave sweet 
way. 

Rev. E. K. Amazeen continues to hold 
a most unique and noteworthy record 
among our veteran ministers. He is now 
past eighty years of age and has just 
been called to the pastorate of Kittery 
Point, Maine, after having served that 
church in this capacity more than thirty 
years ago. He has had over fifty years 
of experience in the ministry, it being re- 
membered that he only recently left the 
pastorate at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, since which he has been supplying 
the pulpit at Kittery Point. In spite of 
his years, he remains surprisingly young 
and virile in all of his relationships and 
activities. 

We are very happy to state that the 
trustees of Union Christian College and 
the Board of Christian Education have 
won their joint suit in the courts of Sul- 
livan County giving them control of the 
college. Also the court decided that the 
charter should not be vacated at this 
time. The case may be appealed to the 
Supreme Court, but The Herald is glad 
to know that the friends of the college 
have won the suit in the local courts. 
Every sense of ethical justice demands 
that the resources of the college be con- 
sidered the property of the church for 
which the school was established, and we 
cannot believe that any court would per- 
mit this obvious justice and right to be 
defeated. 


During the summer months an impres- 
sive radio program is being carried on 
over the network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. These services are 
sponsored by the Federal Council of 
Churches and conducted by the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. They 
are held on Sundays from two to six 
p. m., and offer a fascinating variety. 
From two to three o’clock, a “Summer 
Radio Church” is on the air with ad- 
dresses by distinguished clergymen. From 
three to four o’clock, a program known 
as “Sixty Musical Minutes” is furnished 
by a small symphonic orchestra of con- 
spicuous ability and a male quartet From 
four to five o’clock, a question hour is 
conducted by Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, min- 
ister of the Madison Ave. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. At five o’clock, the “Twi- 
light Reveries” begin, which carries an 
address by some outstanding speaker and 
a fine program of religious music by the 
National Choristers. Among the stations 
which will carry one or more of ‘these 
afternoon programs are WEAF, New 
York; WSAI and WLW, Cincinnati; 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; KYW, Chica- 
go; and a long list of other stations. We 
are sure that many of our readers will 
want to take advantage of these Sunday 
afternoon programs. 
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The Irrepressible Issue 


become a national party issue. It was stupid 

to suppose that it could long be prevented from 
becoming so. The wets, usually shrewder polit- 
ically than the drys, have long seen the primary rela- 
tion of the President’s office to prohibition—and for 
years have been laying their plans to capture that 
highly strategical office for the wets. They cen- 
tered their forces upon by all odds the strongest and 
most outstanding wet in this country and would have 
nominated him four years ago at New York City had 
it not been for the powerful influence of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and the fervent determination of the 
Klan forces. This' year Bryan, who defied ‘Tam- 
many and its wet followers at the Baltimore conven- 
tion and whipped them at New York, was gone; the 
Klan had suffered both disrepute and disintegration ; 
and the dry forces within the Democratic party were 
without ‘cohesion or forceful leadership,—and the 
outcome was the nomination of Gov. Al Smith, as 
the choice and champion of the militant wet forces 
of America. To dispute that fact is to make one’s 
self too silly for consideration by the serious-minded. 


THER factors and other forces entered into his 

nomination. But it was pre-eminently as a wet 
that he was chosen. Had he been an outspoken dry, 
the very forces which nomjnated him at Houston 
would have defeated him. There can be no doubt 
whatever on that point. Months ago one of his 
strongest supporters, Walter Lippman, the editor 
of that wettest of wet papers, The New York World, 
in a recent Harper’s Magazine, declared of Smith: 


oe inevitable has happened. Prohibition has 


He is as thoroughly identified with wetness as President 
Coolidge has been with prosperity; he is not identified with 
anything else. By and large, the one definite thing) fixed in 
the popular mind is that he is an opponent of national pro- 
hibition. 

For years, long before he became governor of New 
York, Al Smith was recognized and used by the wets 
as one of their most astute politicians and was 
groomed by them as a coming winner. His whole 
record, from every minor office to governor of that 
great state, has been as a sopping wet. He has been 
on the wet side of every issue that has been before 
that people. He is not only politically wet, he is so- 
cially wet and individually wet. He trots with a wet 
crowd and drinks with them. Neither himself nor 
any of his friends has ever attempted to deny the 
charges of one of the most prominent editors of New 


York City, Oswald Villard, that even now as governor 
“he drinks every day, and the number of cocktails 
and highballs is variously estimated at from four to 
eight.” These are the reasons why Al Smith was 
nominated by Tammany and the wet forces of Amer- 
ica at Houston. Had he been a prohibitionist, these 
same forces would have defeated him there. And 
whatever the dry Democrats may be partisan enough 
to try to kid themselves into believing to the con- 
trary, the wets everywhere know that Governor 
Smith is their candidate, that prohibition is the one 
big issue of the campaign, that it does make an in- 
finite difference to the wet cause whether the Presi- 
dent is a wet or a dry, and that for all these reasons 
the wets are going to move heaven and earth to elect 
Al Smith President. 


O shrewder move was ever made by the liquor 

forces of America than that by which they cap- 
tured the Democratic nomination. The various state 
delegations were in no little part made up of wet 
politicians and wet sympathizers. The wet contin- 
gents from the cities, of foreign extraction in no lit- 
tle part, overwhelmingly dominated the convention. 
Many reports make it plain that the personality of 
the convention was thoroughly urban, heavily of for- 
eign extraction and flavor, and decidedly wet. The 
great body of delegates simply were of a different 
stripe than the dry, Protestant, church-going Demo- 
crats from our small towns and country places of 
whom the readers of The Herald mostly think when 
they think of the Democratic party. With cunning 
strategy, these wet forces at the convention con- 
ceded just enough to keep the dry delegates there 
from splitting the party. But on the one vital thing 
they conceded nothing—they named their man. What 
cared they about the enforcement plank—wWill 
Rogers said none but a set of lunatics would have 
declared against enforcement. The New York Times, 
which you must remember is very wet and has long 
been for Al Smith for President, declared that the 
Tammany leaders “played a very astute game of 
political management, and_ scored every point on 
which they really set their hearts.” The wet forces 
wanted a wet candidate and a strategic step forward 
for modification, and they got them. For before they 
left the convention, Governor Smith, nominated on 
a platform supposedly satisfactory to the drys, wired 
the convention his promise and determination to do 
all in his power, if elected, to break down the prohi- 
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bition amendment. Nothing else matters to the wets, 
as that is what they want. And then to make this 
matter double sure—and incidentally as a mark of 
the power of the wets and their defiant disregard 
of the dry Democrats after the wet nomination was 
won—Mr. Raskob, for months previously adver- 
tised as a prominent member of the Association 
Against the Eighteenth Amendment, was chosen to 
lead the campaign. Like Mr. Smith, Mr. Raskob is 
both politically and socially wet. Again let us quote 
The New York Times, for we are anxious that our 
dry Democratic friends see how the wet papers 
think things are stacking up in this campaign: “He 
[Mr. Raskob] is not only a wet, but his record and 
his speech of acceptance prove him to be what they 
call in the interior a ‘dripping wet’. And his social 
and private connections are much like those of the 
governor himself.” Mr. Raskob has taken pains to 
make it very plain that he is in this fight to break 
down prohibition. In his speech of acceptance, he 
indicated as much; and a few days later he declared: 
“TI see an opportunity of performing some construc- 
tive service by helping relieve the country of the 
damnable affliction of prohibition. Governor Smith 
has taken a courageous stand on that important 
question, and I accepted the chance to help him.” 


HUS, by one of the slickest bits of political ma- 

neuvering this country has ever known, the dry 
forces in the Democratic party have been hopelessly 
outgeneraled and their party captured by the wets 
and for the wets. In spite of anything the dry Demo- 
crats can now say or do, the political machinery and 
the political influence of the national Democratic 
party will be used to advance the interests of the 
anti-prohibition cause. There is no escaping that 
fact. There is not a wet paper or a wet organization 
in America that does not see and know that the 
Democratic party in this election will be the wet 
party, and the wet forces of this land are already 
gravitating to it like water runs down hill. Whether 
it will remain the wet party in future elections 
will depend upon whether or not enough dry 
Democrats will repudiate the candidate to keep 
him from being elected. There is absolutely no 
other way of preventing its becoming more and 
more wet in its stand and intentions as the years 
go by. It is all up to the dry Democrats. It is a 
most unfortunate thing for the nation that either 
of the old parties should have been jockeyed into this 
position; for it gives the wet cause all of the ad- 
vantage of the old party machinery and the old party 
loyalties and the votes of all of those who are at 
heart dry but not dry enough to vote any other than 
the Democratic ticket—not even once to save the 
prohibition cause for which they have prayed and 
labored for years. It is a fortunate thing for the 
nation that prohibition has finally been forced to a 
national issue. It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
it must come within the old party lines. The wets 
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should have been driven out of both parties and com- 
pelled to form a new one of their own. In that case 
this country would have gone overwhelmingly dry. 
But now it will all depend upon whether or not the 
Republican leaders have the political sagacity to ac- 
cept the issue and make the fight on wet and dry 
lines. That—and whether or not enough dry Demo- 
crats will refuse to vote for Al Smith to teach the 
wet forces that they cannot defy the Christian people 
of this land and steal one of the great political par- 
ties for their wet schemes and purposes. 


UTSIDE of the prohibition issue and the type of 

the two candidates, there is not enough difference 
between the Republican and Democratic parties to 
make any material difference to the country which 
one carries the election. To argue otherwise is pur- 
est political bunk and tommyrot to any impartial 
and open-minded man or woman. Mr. Raskob is a 
leading factor in one of the greatest business con- 
cerns of America, and business men are being as- 
sured that his leadership makes it certain that the 
Democrats will be as tender towards Big Business 
as the Republicans have always been. The tariff 
plank adopted at Houston was so far from the tra- 
ditional “free trade” of the Democrats as to cause 
as strong a Democratic sheet as Mr. Cox’s News here 
in Dayton to say of it: 

It could hardly be distinguished, with its talk of creating 
prosperity by tariffs, from an average Republican tariff 
plank. . . It even lifts some of the hokum of Republican 
platforms, such as the phrase about the “equitable distribu- 
tion of the burdens and benefits of the tariff among all” . . 
But buncombe and political platforms are inseparable and 
we cheerfully, for the sake of the good behind it, tolerate this 
specimen. 

The Associated Press reported that at the very first 
conference of Democratic leaders after Mr. Smith’s 
nomination it was decided that “foreign affairs .. . 
will be passed over as not good campaign material.” 
And on the agricultural issue every one knows that 
the representatives of Tammany and the big cities 
are no more likely than the Republicans to take any 
action that would greatly raise the price of foods 
for the great city populations from which they ex- 
pect by far the major number of their votes. 

UCH are the plain, ugly facts. Prohibition has, 

through the shrewd manipulation of the wets, be- 
come the only one question that really greatly mat- 
ters—that and the type and outlook on life of the two 
candidates and the crowds they represent. It will be 
a hard and bitter fight and party lines will be split 
asunder. The outcome will depend upon whether 
or not the dry Democrats are too partisan to vote 
for any other than a Democratic nominee for Pres- 
ident. And that is an even more serious thing than 
prohibition itself; for it involves the freedom of the 
ballot and the willingness of Christian people to vote 
their Christian conviction regardless of party ties— 
upon which freedom and willingness alone rest the 
future righteousness and safety of our nation. 
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The Small College First 


N article in this issue, written by a young man 
A who has had experience both in the small 
college and the university, should be careful- 
ly studied by every young person intending to go to 
college this year. And it should also be as carefully 
studied by the parents of such young people; for as 
often as otherwise it is the parent rather than the 
son or daughter whose influence is the deciding fac- 
tor in favor of the great university rather than the 
small college. It is quite natural that it should be 
so. The parents are more familiar than the child 
with the notable standing of our great universities 
and of the great professors who head up the various 
departments in those institutions. And wanting the 
very best for their children, these parents quite 
naturally conclude that such famous schools and pro- 
fessors are the ones for them. But they do not stop 
to consider of what little consequence their son or 
daughter will be in such a vast army of older and 
more experienced pupils, nor do they take the pains 
to investigate how greatly are the advantages of the 
great university outweighed by its disadvantages 
for the young and inexperienced student. Hence for 
the sake of those young men and women who are 
going away to school for the first time this fall, we 
ask the most open-minded consideration of Mr. 
Ewing’s article on the part of their parents as well 
as by the young people themselves. 

Wholly apart from any questions of wholesome 
and safe moral environment, there can be little ques- 
tion that the smaller college offers by far the better 
advantages for the average freshman. He will not 
be swallowed up and become a nonentity in its 
smaller student body. Instead, he will be sought out 
and encouraged in class work, in social life, in Chris- 
tian activities. Nor will he be shunted off into “be- 
ginners’ classes” under some young undergraduate 
teachers whose years and experience and fitness for 
their task are far below that of the professors under 
whom these young students had their high school 
training—as is done with beginning students in per- 
haps every large university. The first year or two 
in almost any large university is spent almost entire- 
ly under such inexperienced teachers, the pupils 
during all this time rarely ever coming in contact 
with the noted professors whose names intrigued the 
parents into sending their boys and girls there. 
Much of this teaching is done by young students who 
are themselves completing their education and are 
teaching part time as a means of “working their 
way”. In the small colleges, the young as well as the 
older pupils come under the instruction and influence 
of mature professors, professors who in teaching 
ability, in character, and in radiating influence are 
often the equal if not the superior of most of those 
the student will ever learn to know in the great uni- 
versity. 

There is almost no comparison between the small 
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church school and the great university in matters of 
moral and religious standards and environments. 
But in actual educational training, also, the small 
school is likely to have very great advantages for the 
beginning pupil. In view of such facts, we feel that 
it is a very great loss indeed for any high school 
graduate to be plunged into the midst of a great uni- 
versity rather than be sent to a smaller and more 
individualistic, and more human, college. Even if 
the pupil wishes to “finish” in the university, he 
ought by all means to have his first two years in the 
smaller institution. 


Whose the Mastery? 


HE thought of the adult Sunday-school world 
:) a couple of Sundays ago was turned to Paul’s 

conversion. We are wondering how many of 
them became indelibly impressed with the one cen- 
tral fact of that great experience. That fact was 
this, that Jesus Christ rose to the complete mastery 
of Paul’s life in every part and parcel of the great 
apostle’s being. Thereafter there was to be no cir- 
cumstance, no duty, no decision, in which the will 
and the mind of the Master were not to rule. There- 
tofore Paul had been swayed by his racial preju- 
dices, by his legalistic procedures, by his pharisaical 
egotisms, by his selfish pride and ambition; but from 
that hour on to the end of his day, Jesus Christ was 
to rule, let that rule take him where it might or cost 
what it may. No part of his life was to be reserved 
from that mastery, no limit was to be set beyond 
which he would not go with and for his Christ. 

Not only did Paul accept the rule of Christ, but 
he did so so completely that it became his one deepest 
and most passionate joy. That mastery became not 
an irksome thing to gall under, but a source of 
sweetest blessedness and peace. Were there hard- 
ships and dangers and persecutions and impriscn- 
ments and revilings sore and oft? He counted them 
all joy if by such means he could in any way advance 
the cause or glorify the name of his dear Master. 
Nothing stands out in more striking relief in all of 
his writings than the peculiar note of joy and re- 
joicing. The more severe his sufferings for Christ, 
the deeper seemed to be the sense of his satisfaction 
and the sweeter the fragrance of his peace. 

This is the one mighty, all-compelling fact in the 
life of Paul. It is the secret of all that he was, the 
only possible explanation of him and his remarkable 
contribution to the world’s history. Everything 
which he did, every letter which he wrote, must be 
interpreted in the light of this complete and joyous 
everlordship of Christ. No one can understand Paul 
who does not grasp the joy as well as the complete- 
ness of that Jordship. The two ge together—the 
completeness and,the joy—and neither would be 
possible without the other. 

The one big, determining factor in every life is 
who has its mastery. 





The Small College vs. the Large University 


terest among those interested in 

higher education is that of the 
relative importance of the small college 
and the large university. The question 
seems to have become almost as contro- 
versial as the Elizabethan query of which 
held the more advantages, the city or 
the country. Obviously, it would be fu- 
tile to argue on a question of such broad 
premises. It would be like trying to 
prove which is more important, the egg 
or the hen. But if one limits one’s prov- 
ince and states exactly in what respects 
the one is more important than the 
other, then perhaps some valid conclu- 
sions may be drawn. 

Manifestly, both the small college and 
the large university have their place in 
our educational system. Each makes a 
contribution which it would be impossible 
for the other to make. For a highly 
specialized and technical training, one 
has to leave the confines of a small in- 
stitution. On the other hand, if one 
wants a general cultural education in an 
environment where the ideal is to turn 
out men and women instead of mere in- 
tellectual machines, then one need not 
go farther. In this province the small 
college reigns supreme. 

The writer has spent four years in a 
small, denominational college, followed 
by three years in a large university; and 
in preparing this paper, has tried to give 
an unbiased view of conditions as they 
exist in these two highly diversified 
types of institutions. 

It is his belief that it would be ex- 
tremely unfair to our large universities 
to say that they are hot-beds of atheistic 
beliefs and immoral practices. The gen- 
eral public is apt to get a distorted view 
of things because of the undue publicity 
which is always attached to some irregu- 
larity occurring within an educational 
institution. Things which would pass 
unnoticed elsewhere, raise a tremendous 
howl from the populace when taking 
place in academic circles. If a professor 
speaks too freely his mind, he is imme- 
diately investigated and the _ results 
broadcast to the four winds of heaven. 
Only recently, when an instructor in a 
certain Ohio university was arrested for 
carrying on “Moonshine” operations in 
his home, the newspapers from coast to 
coast fairly reveled in the account of it. 
One newspaper from the Pacific coast 
ran the story on the front page with a 
streamer headline. 

It certainly ought to be taken into con- 
sideration by readers regarding these 
sporadic occurrences of scandal within 
our universities that many of these uni- 
versities are equivalent to fair-sized 


O% of the subjects of perennial in- 


BY ROBERT PRICE EWING, M. A. 
cities in themselves, and consequently 
should be judged accordingly. 

With all due respect for the large uni- 
versity, however, it is undeniably true 
that there are certain unwholesome con- 
ditions existing there which the prospec- 
tive student ought to know about before 
enrolling. Probably one of the most un- 
desirable of these conditions is the lack 
of opportunity for the development of 
Christian character and leadership. As 
a matter of fact, in the more populated 
of our universities, there is but little op- 
portunity for the rank and file of stu- 
dents to get training in any sort of lead- 
ership. Due to the complexity of mod- 
ern university social life, only the select 
few ever receive this training. As a 
result of campus politics, with its fra- 
ternity intrigues and combines, candi- 
dates for office are usually hand-picked. 

The organizations in our large univer- 
sities of distinctly Christian nature are 
few indeed. About the.only ones that 
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THE CAPTIVE 


I slipped His fingers, | escaped his feet, 

I ran and hid, for him I feared to meet. 
One day I passed him, fettered on a tree, 
He turned his head, and looked, and 
He beckoned me. 


Neither by speed nor strength could he 
prevail, 

Each hand and foot was pinioned by a nail. 

He could not run or clasp me if he tried, 

But with his eye he bade me reach his side. 


“For pity’s sake,’ thought I, “I'll set you 
free.” 

*‘Nay—hold this cross,” 
follow me. 

This yoke is easy and this burden light, 

Not hard or grievous if you wear it tight.” 


* and 


he said, 


So did I follow him, who could not move, 
An uncaught captive, in the hands of 
love.” 
—J. A. B., in The Church 
Times (London). 


reach any considerable number of stu- 
dents are the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. and these, unfortunately, in the 
past few years, have degenerated into 
agencies which seem to be more inter- 
ested in the social welfare of their con- 
stituents than the spiritual. 

There seems to be something in the 
very atmosphere of a large university 
which is fatal to the fostering of Chris- 
tian ideals. It is generally assumed that 
it is the business of the university to 
train the mind and let the spirit go where 
it will. A majority of the instructors 
seem to consider it their sole duty to 
pump in facts and periodically to open 


the intellectual “spigot” and see what 
comes out. 

As a rule in our large universities, es- 
pecially in the nondenominational ones, 
the teaching force is selected with no 
thought of the character of the individu- 
al, but purely on the basis of scholarship. 
If a professor can boast a number of 
graduate degrees, he is considered fit 
timber to instruct the youth, even though 
his moral and spiritual life is warped 
to the very core, and though his teach- 
ings be such as to bring about doubt- 
ings and questionings in the minds of 
the more unstable of his students. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
the majority of the instructors in our 
large universities are openly opposed to 
Christian teachings; but that helps but 
little, for neither are they for them. The 
teacher who holds the passive attitude to- 
ward matters of religion is of not much 
more value than the one who openly at- 
tacks them. And what a marvelous op- 
portunity there is in practically every 
field of instruction to impress a few facts 
of more than intellectual significance. 
What an opportunity there is, say in the 
field of literature, to get in some licks 
on the practical ethics of living. 


The instructor who comes into daily, 
personal contact with his students, has 
even greater opportunity than the pas- 
tor, who ministers to his congregation 
once or at most twice a week, of driving 
home a few lessons of more than in- 
tellectual import. And why should not 
this phase of instruction come within his 
province? Just recently one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost religious leaders made the 
statement that the teacher who did not 
attempt to correlate his subject matter 
with the practical elements of Christian 
living, had no business in the schoolroom 
teaching immortal souls. 

There seems to be a feeling among 
university instructors that it is beneath 
their dignity and outside their province 
to teach anything beyond the cold hard 
facts of their specialty. It seems to be 
the theory among these instructors that 
real art does not attempt to moralize or 
sermonize; and that if there is an effort 
to do that sort of thing, it ceases at that 
point to be a real art. We are told that 
we should not seek to find anything of 
ethical significance in our poets and ar- 
tists; that we should study poetry for the 
rhythm, beauty of sound, melody, har- 
mony, etc.; and should observe paintings 
from a mere mechanical or aesthetic 
point of view, noting proportion, per- 
spective, balance, shading, beauty of 
line. Whenever we hear ideas like these 
coming from our so-called intellectual 
aristocracy, we like to refer to the poem 
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of Robert Browning, a genuine artist if 
there ever was one, in which he asks the 
very significant question of whether a 
work of art may not “please the eye and 
save the soul besides.” 


Turning now to the other side of the 
question, we venture to make the asser- 
tion that the large university may have 
advantages which, due to financial rea- 
sons, it is impossible for the small col- 
lege to have; but on the other hand the 
small college has advantages which the 
large university could not possess if it 
would. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
benefits of the small college is the op- 
portunity for close contact between 
teacher and pupil. Whereas in the uni- 
versity the instructor rarely becomes ac- 
quainted even with the members of his 
own class, in the small institution he 
knows practically all the students, and 
knows them intimately. Often he knows 
them all by the first name. This close 
bond of fellowship tends to make an im- 
pression upon the student which is more 
than ephemeral. It supplies that vital 
spark which fires the ambition of youth 
to emulation of the example set before 
him. It makes it easier for the teacher 
to impress upon his students the enrich- 
ing features of his own personality; and 
if he can do that, he has accomplished 
a significant task even though he has 
fallen short in imparting a few colorless 
facts of chemistry or biology. 


Someone has said that an education is 
what you have left after you’ve forgot- 
ten everything you learned in college. 
This statement has a considerable ele- 
ment of truth in it. One may forget in 
a few short years his geometrical theo- 
rems, his laws of physics, his declensions 
and conjugations; but he is not likely to 
forget the small but so important acts of 
kindness and words of counsel to him on 
the part of his instructors, their deep in- 
terest in his welfare, and above all the 
influence of their Christian example. 


Another important thing in which the 
small college excels, is in the fraternal 
spirit which exists among all the stu- 
dents. In the homelike atmosphere ex- 
isting, the making of acquaintances is 
casual and easy. Even the most shy and 
reserved student does not long remain a 
stranger. He soon feels himself an in- 
tegral part of the school in which he is 
enrolled. 


In the small college the whole school 
is the unit, with all the students being, 
to a more or less degree, connected with 
all the activities. Because of the lim- 
ited number of activities, what is of in- 
terest to one group is generally of in- 
terest to all groups. The existence of 
cliques and gangs, with all the attendant 
group competition, jealousies, and even 
bitterness, is reduced to a minimum. This 
condition has a tremendous effect in pre- 


serving the oneness of spirit which makes 
college life so delightful. 

In contrast to this unity in the small 
college atmosphere, we find the univer- 
sity composed of heterogeneous elements 
which refuse to blend into one common 
substance. Here, the social unit is not 
the university, or even the various col- 
leges comprising the university. It 
could hardly be said to be the depart- 
ment of the college. The real social 
unit is the fraternity or sorority house, 
club, or society. 

Of course in a university of several 
thousand students, this situation is more 
or less inevitable; but it is unfortunate 
just the same. The new student going 
to the university, unless he is of the par- 
ticularly forward type, will feel like a 
stranger in a foreign land, and it will 
take months for him to adjust himself. 
He will not find the friendly greeting 
on the part of other students. He will 
find an urban atmosphere, one in which 
the students throw off the familiarity of 
the small town. On the campus or in the 
hallways, little groups, usually comprised 
of fraternity brothers or sorority sisters, 
convene with the outsider being utterly 
ignored. There seems to be a feeling of 
distrust on the part of these groups for 
the stranger; or if not a feeling of dis- 
trust, perhaps one of passive tolerance. 
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One has to blast himself into the inner 
circle if one would get there at all. 

Fraternity men seem to be utterly 
lacking in the fraternal spirit which they 
profess to have. As one noted writer 
has said, the fraternities are really the 
most unfraternal groups on the campus. 
As a matter of fact, the fraternity rarely 
pledges the student who most needs his 
fraternal spirit of which it boasts. Its 
ranks are filled with those who are nat- 
urally good mixers, or those who by their 
athletic prowess, will shed luster on the 
group. Character and intelligence are 
not assets to one wishing to become a 
member of a fraternal group, unless per- 
chance the group wants to boost its 
slender scholastic average by tolerating 
an intellectual student within its folds. 

This feeling of tolerance which exists 
among the various groups on the cam- 
pus is fatal to the fostering of a univer- 
sity spirit. About the only time school 
spirit ever asserts itself is at athletic 
contests. These are the only events dur- 
ing the school year when we find a ma- 
jority of the students assembled together 
and where all are pulling together for 
the glory of their alma mater. 

As we have stated before, there is but 
little opportunity in a large university 
for training in leadership. Only the se- 

(Continued on page eleven) 


In What Spirit We Gather 


BY REV. ARTHUR A. WRIGHT 


F our assemblies are to be pleasing in 
| God’s sight, enjoyable and profitable 
to the brotherhood and the stranger 
within our gates, we must needs keep our 
feet and guard our ways when we go up 


to the house of God. It is excusable, per- 
haps, for those apart to attend churél. 
from habit, for respectability, or to be en- 
tertained; but the Christian should be 
moved by holier and wiser motives. Prop- 
er conditions for worship, for spiritual 
communion, for ministry, for reception 
of spiritual blessing, for stimulation to 
life and service, for conviction and con- 
version of the unsaved, are all largely de- 
pendent upon the spirit and purpcse with 
which God’s people gather together. 


There is naught that can ever be ef- 
fectively substituted for that of being “of 
one accord in one place.” Then, and then 
only, will the Spirit fill all the place. A 
spiritual atmosphere results from the 
union of kindred spirits, and the intensity 
of it will be in proportion to the number 
joined in heart and mind. 


Who has not noticed the great differ- 
ence between proper and improper at- 
mospheric conditions in services. Some 
times the air seems charged with a pow- 


er that quiets and contents, quickens and 
liberates, exhilarates and actuates. We 
leave such services renewed in body, soul, 
and spirit, recreated and wondrously 
strengthened to will, to be, and to do. At 
other times the air seems dead and spir- 
itually depressive. We are restless and 
ardently long for something we do not re- 
ceive. No heavenly breath warms and 
quickens our inner man. We receive no 
message, no vision, no touch. We return 
to our homes as poor, if not poorer, than 
when we came. And out of our hearts 
there arises instinctively the cry, “Icha- 
bod”. But dear children of God, it need 
not be so. And it will not be so, if only 
we take heed to the spirit and purpose in 
which we come. When we tread God’s 
courts like common ground, and come un- 
prepared into the house of our God, we 
need not expect to find other than com- 
mon ground, or a God-forsaken house. 
Let us come as those who come to 
God’s house. That is, as those who come 
into the presence of God. For while God 
is everywhere, and it is true that in him 
we live, and move, and have our being, 
yet does it remain that only faith ever 
realizes and enjoys his presence. It does 
not follow, however, that to believe in 
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God’s presence is to realize his presence. 
The practice of the presence of God is 
all very well if it be attended by due re- 
gard for his presence. Otherwise it may 
prove a mental delusion and a curse. To 
stand in the presence of God with cov- 
ered head and sandaled feet is inexcus- 
able presumption. As worshipers must 
we come, and with humility befitting our 
creature nature. Not with claims of 
kindred nature, but in the name of him 
who has made us meet through his own 
shed blood, must we assemble to be as- 
sured of his manifest presence. “Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst.” “In my 
name” voices the one simple condition to 
be fulfilled by us; but simple as it may 
be, it is nevertheless indispensable. And 
the lack of fulfilling it is no doubt large- 
ly responsible for the absence of divine 
power in many of our services. 

Let the Christian people of any connec- 
tion believingly gather in his name, and 
both Scripture and the recorded experi- 
ence of the Church bear witness that they 
shall not meet in vain. When with hum- 
ble faith in the name of their Savior, 
Christians gather in the presence of God 
to worship him and praise him for such 
a Savior, the atmosphere of the place 
will be charged by his presence. If to 
this rejoicing humility we add the ex- 
pecting, receptive, mind and heart, with 
set purpose to go forth to be and do 
for him, then may we truly expect an 
outpouring of his gifts and power for 
service. 

Alas, what enamoring and bewitching 
substitutes are offered for this simple 
childish faith in the name and presence 
of our Lord. In many churches all is 
wisely planned to create a religious at- 
mosphere. The church edifice, its furni- 
ture and decorations, religious forms and 
ritual, all blend to this one end. This is 
all very well; yet if these become sub- 
stitute for his presence, we have but a 
form of godliness void of the needed 
power. Services may be so planned as 
to be highly entertaining; and religious 
leaders, by intelligent psychological con- 
trol of congregations, may carry forward 
well-formulated programs and attain 
to their predetermined ends. But alas 
for the lack of faith that leads to such 
substitutes for the presence and working 
of the Spirit of God. 

To degrade our church services to the 
level of entertainments, or to exalt our 
leaders to the place of demi-gods, however 
pleasing to leaders and people, is to place 
our Lord outside the assembly. It also 
gives to the people stones for bread, mere 
outward force and leading for inward 
quickening and renewal. It is the substitu- 
tion of strange fire for that of the one 
true altar. To be acted upon is to be 
mere tool or clay in the hand of another; 
it is subjection to the creature. To be 
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moved from within is freedom in God 
from all creatures—the only truly indi- 
vidual life. ‘‘Whom the Son makes free 
is free indeed.” 

Oh! the great importance of each one 
gathering “in his name”, and by personal 
faith in his name to realize for one’s 
self the blessedness of his presence. It 
is imperative for religious leaders to re- 
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member that their principal office is to 
stir men and women to this personal 
realizing faith. To content humankind 
with anything short of this is to cheat 
them with a lie. To work for any other 
end is to produce religious parasites in- 
stead of living branches of the one true 
vine. 
Binghamton, New York. 


The Challenge of Christ to Industry 


BY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D. 


(Concluded from last weck) 
A CHALLENGE TO BROTHERHOOD 


HIRD, if the foregoing thesis be 
T true, it follows then quite logically 
that the challenge of Jesus would 
demand and make necessary that indus- 
try become a democracy and that human 
brotherhood be the basis for the solution 
of all disputed questions. Co-operation 
will be the big word and competition will 
have to go. Organization, education, and 
legislation apart from hearty co-operation 
on the part of all the factors in produc- 
tion will not solve the problem. It can be 
solved only through co-operation based on 
goodwill and the spirit of brotherhood, 
the very thing the spirit of Christ always 
creates, 


When Jesus first talked about brother- 
hood and democracy, it was thought of as 
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IMPRISONED 
T° be a bird with a flashing wing, 


Yet never again to fly; 
Never to feel the rush of the earth 
In a plunge from the cloudless sky; 
Never to choose a feathered mate 
And build a sheltered nest; 
Always the hateful eyes of man— 
No silence nor peace nor rest! 


To be a deer with spreading horns— 
With sharp round hoofs that never 
again 
Shall brush the ferns and flowers aside 
Or strike a spark in the pebbled glen. 
Never to hide in protecting hills, 
Nor gaze on the purple sage; 
Never a tree for homesick eyes— 
Only the bars of a cage! 


The bright wings beat at the prison wall 
And the feet pace a weary trail. 

What do you think they are dreaming of 
As they watch the stars grow pale? 


Out with the fleet and the fortunate— 
This is the hour when mate calls mate; 
This is the time when the watchers wait; 
This is the wild ones’ tryst with fate; 
But here it’s only the bars they see. 
What of the doe with suffering eyes? 
What of the little one’s hunger cries? 
What of the soul that sickens and dies? 
God gave them the freedom of earth and 
skies, 

Yet never again to be free! 

—Athelia T. Pearson, in Our 

Dump Animals. 


an absolutely impractical thing, one of 
the utopian dreams that could not come 
true. Everywhere brute power was in 
control. But the law of love has re- 
placed the law of power in the family 
circle and in government in most coun- 
tries on the face of the earth and its 
progress still continues. Democracy is a 
fact today beyond the dreams of the men 
who heard Jesus talk. Those who now 
propose to carry the law and spirit of 
brotherhood and democracy over into the 
working world have behind them what 
has been accomplished in the family and 
in the state. The goal of all missionary 
effort is the realization of a great broth- 
erhood of all mankind, united in love and 
fellowship with the All-Father. “We are 
co-laborers with God.” But brotherhood 
must be something more than a spiritual 
ideal; it must be a fact in the working 
world. The compulsion is upon us to 
find its economic meaning. 


A little church was split in two fac- 
tions and its usefulness destroyed be- 
cause one of its leaders entered the sam 
kind of business in which another leader 
was already engaged and there was not 
enough trade in the town to maintain 
them both. Not even in the church can 
brotherhood be maintained unless it is 
carried out into the working transactions 
of kife. The only way to realize God in 
any community, or in any group, is to 
express him in justice and righteousness 
and love of brotherhood in all the work- 
ing affairs of our common life. The i 
dustrial world waits for that incarnation. 
To the proclamation of this ideal, the 
practical world continually protests that 
it cannot be done. But it must be said 
that it ought to be done, therefore it can 
be done; for God is on the side of what 
ought to be done. “You cannot change 
human nature,” is the old stock objection. 
But experience teaches that human na- 
ture can and is being changed every day. 
What is happening in the case of twice- 
born men, as individual members of so- 
ciety, is likewise taking place in the 
transformation of community life. This 
is precisely what the gospel does, it trans- 
forms and redeems both men and wom: 
and the social groups as well. To re- 
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fuse to believe that it can in the future 
make changes as great as it has in the 
past, is to refuse to be Christian. “Great- 
er things than these shall ye do,” said the 
Master. This is the promise that be- 
longs to those who are willing to take 
the dare and the venture of faith and the 
courage to try it. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE METHOD 


Then fourth, if Christ challenges in- 
dustry to change its motive and spirit, 
that transformation will certainly issue 
in the spiritualizing and Christianizing of 
the whole method and program of produc- 
tion. This materialistic age has cer- 
tainly had its fling, and been found want- 
ing. Materialism is standing on its last 
peg, it is floundering around for some 
surer ground, some more solid footing up- 
on which to stand. The main drift of the 
best science and of the best philosophy of 
the hour is toward the claim that final 
reality is not matter, but mind or spirit. 
But industry as it is operated in our day 
is sordidly materialistic, and must have 
a bath of the spirit of Jesus if it is not to 
perish in its own filth. It is true that 
economic conditions have entered power- 
fully into the determination of the qual- 
ity and the direction of the life of many 
nations; but when all has been said, the 
fact still stands that the “truly sovereign 
forces of history have not been material 
but spiritual. The great deeds have been 
done, the great songs have been sung, the 
great pictures have been spread upon 
canvas, the great productive eras have 
been brought in, and the great movements 
have been set on foot, not for pay nor 
for economic interest, but because of the 
prevalence of certain spiritual ideals 
which for the hour had become supreme. 
For industry to continue to repudiate 
these sovereign forces of the spirit and 
to stake all upon forces purely economic, 
is to blindly plunge into chaos and end- 
less confusion, and that in the dawning 
light of this new day. 


The fact that the gospel must reach 
and transform industrial conditions be- 
fore it can reach the industrial workers 
; is seen more clearly every day. There are 
scant results to be gathered from preach- 
ing the gospel of love to groups of work- 
ers in whose lives injustice is continually 
breeding hate and revenge. It is not 
only among certain groups of wage 
earners that thd extension of the gospel 
is blocked by unchristian industrial con- 
ditions, but the fact is to be constantly 
observed among the directors and bene- 
ficiaries of the industrial process. The un- 
christian condition under which industry 
functioned unfortunately affects both the 
managers and the toilers. Never merely 
by making converts, and not at all merely 
by seeking to change conditions, will 
Christianity spiritualize the industrial 
order. It can only be changed by per- 


sons who both seek to change it and are 
willing to change their own lives. In ac- 
cepting the task of applying the gospel 
to the industrial world, we have the ex- 
ample of Jesus; and his challenge to “Fol- 
low me” applies to the economic world as 
well as that of the individual. Just as 
much as the Church is obligated to call 
men to fellowship with Jesus, so is it obli- 
gated to extend his principles and apply 
them to every realm of life. The King- 
dom of God upon the earth was his de- 
clared goal, and that Kingdom includes 
industry and every other phase of our 
life. If Christians do not vigorously at- 
tempt this, they are compelled to live in a 
continued condition of compromise and 
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eenfusion, which finally means the loss 
of all their highest and noblest ideals 
and aspirations. Of course the gospel 
requires tremendous transformations in 
modern industry. That is precisely its 
challenge to modern Christians. Not to 
conform to the world but to transform it 
is their duty. It isan impossible world 
in which we live, where men are called 
upon either to relinquish or to violate 
their highest aspirations and ideals. Such 
a world must be changed. It must be 
Christianized. It must be spiritualized. 
Into every field of human endeavor the 
principles of Jesus must be carried. This 
is the next great adventure for God. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Experimental Religion 


BY REV. H. H. SMITH 


YPRIAN, one of the church fathers 
C of the Third Century, in a letter to 

Donatus, gives us a glimpse of the 
spiritual life of the early Christians: 


This is a cheerful world as I See it 
from my garden, under the shadow of my 
vines. But if I could ascend some high 
mountain and look out over the wide 
lands, you know very well what I should 
see—brigands on the highways, pirates 
on the seas, armies fighting, cities burn- 
ing, in the amphitheaters men murdered 
to please applauding crowds, selfishness 
and cruelty and misery and despair under 
all roofs. It is a bad world, Donatus, an 
incredibly bad world. But I have discov- 
ered in the midst of it a quiet and holy 
people who have learned a great secret. 


MAG WWW eloOHHHKaa MEA AAAAAAA JQ 


DO IT NOW 


IF you have a kind word—-say it; 
Throbbing hearts soon sink to rest; 
If you owe a kindness—pay it, 
Life’s sun hurries to the west. 


WY 


Can you do a kind deed—do it, 
From despair some soul to save; 
Bless each day as you pass through it, 

Marching onward to the grave. 


If some grand thing for tomorrow 
You are dreaming—do it now; 

From the future do not borrow; 
Frost soon gathers on the brow. 


—Christian Observer. 





OO Win QwWWhlll y WY 
They have found a joy which is a thou- 
sand times better than any of the pleas- 
ures of our sinful life. They are de- 
spised and persecuted, but they care not. 
They are masters of their souls. They 
have overcome the world. These people, 
Donatus, are Christians—and I am one 
of them. 


Note the vigorous spiritual life of these 
early Christians living in a wicked age. 
They bear slander and persecution hero- 
ically and are “masters of their souls.” 
Moreover, they had “found a joy which 


is a thousand times better than any of the 
pleasures of our sinful life.” To them, 
Christianity was not simply a doctrine, 
something to be believed, but a life most 
sensibly experienced. Are we getting 
away from primitive Christianity in this 
respect? Are we putting the proper em- 
phasis upon Christian experience? Those 
who “experience” religion are usually the 
most efficient workers for the Kingdom. 
The apostles filled with the Holy Ghost, 
bravely faced persecutions and prisons, 
declaring that they could not but speak 
the things they had seen and felt. 

Right here is where Christianity is 
superior to all other religions. Jesus 
Christ gives us a Christian experience 
of God. If one would appreciate what 
this means, let him study the nations of 
the Far East, groping after God, if hap- 
ly they might find him. The failure of 
even the most earnest seekers, without 
Christ as guide, is tragically pathetic. 
They make pilgrimages, lacerate their 
bodies, and practice the most ascetic hab- 
its, but all in vain. Contrast their ex- 
perience with that of a poor Methodist 
woman of the Eighteenth Century. What 
else but the abiding presence of God can 
give such peace and joy? 

“T do not know when I have had hap- 
pier times in my soul than when I have 
been sitting at work, with nothing before 
me but a candle and a white cloth, and 
hearing no sound but that of my breath- 
ing, with God in my soul and heaven in 
my eye. . . . I rejoice in being exactly 
what I am—a creature capable of loving 
God, and who, as long as God lives, must 
be happy. I get up and look for a while 
out of the window, and gaze at the moon 
and stars, the work of an Almighty hand. 
I think of the grandeur of the universe, 
and then sit down and think myself one 
of the happiest beings in it.” 

Ashland, Virginia. 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


Juniors 
E are thinking of you in your work 
and the Woman’s Mission Board 
has been getting some nice things ready 
for you to use and enjoy. 


The new mite-box, which was designed 
by your superintendent is ready for you, 
we send them out from this office at the 
same price as other boxes—twenty cents 
per dozen. We are sure that by the use 
of these boxes to help you gather in mis- 
sionary money, you shall be able to reach 
your goal for the mission cause. 


The four objects for which you are 
working are all attractive to folks of 
your ages. At the Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, Mission there are boys and 
girls who need your help, that they may 
become true citizens of America. The 
forefathers of our little Indian friends 
were Americans before our forefathers 
were, but these Indian folks have not 
always been treated the best and they 
have not learned so much of our Christ 
as they will know after you have helped 
to give them the gospel. 

Down in Porto Rico, (which is really 
a part of our United States), there is a 
Sunday-school—La Rosadas is the place 
—where boys and girls are helped by 
your gifts. 

Over in Japan, in the Oji Kindergar- 
ten, the boys and girls are looking to 
you for that which they need to help 
them grow into Christian boys and girls. 

Suppose you make a ruling in the 
Junior Department that every boy and 
girl shall have one of the mite boxes and 
“stuff” it full of “love gifts” in the form 
of U. S. cash, to be used for the benefit 
of other boys and girls. 


tng you using the membership card 
in your Junior organization? 

You can get very pretty blue cards 
from the office of the Woman’s Mission 
Board, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
These cards are free; just send a few 
cents for postage, and we will gladly 
send the cards to you. We know you 
shall like them when you see them. 


Friends From the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms 
OME friends from the Land of Cherry 
Blossoms have arrived, and we wel- 
come them gladly. We know that our 
Juniors will be delighted with the inter- 
esting stories that Mrs. Woodworth has 
written. 
The set of six stories, under the title, 
“Friends From the Land of Cherry Blos- 
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soms,” are now ready for distribution. 
The price is ten cents per set. Send in 
your orders for these most charming 
stories to use in your Junior meetings, 
to give as rewards of merit or birthday 
gifts or other purposes. 

The first five orders of a dozen sets 
each, we will send for $1.00 and postage 
prepaid. 

Who will be the first five? 


The General Convention 
and 
Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 


Thoughtfulness and Courtesy 


OME churches and pastors are very 
thoughtful in giving opportunity and 
making a chance for the young man just 
entering the ministry to preach. He 
should be given a chance to exercise his 
talents. It is the only way to become a 
preacher—this practice method. Give 
him a chance in your pulpit. Write and 
ask him to your pulpit. 

It is the same thoughtfulness on the 
part of some churches to give the retired 
minister a chance to preach in their pul- 
pits. He cannot now take charge of a 
church by reason of age and infirmity, 
but he longs “to tell the story,” and the 
fire burns in his veins. He wants to 
preach again. Give him a chance in your 
pulpit. He will do you good. 

Then, when this young man or that old 
veteran of the Cross supplies your pul- 
pit, don’t give him just a pittance and 
make him feel you asked him just be- 
cause you thought you could get a supply 
cheap. 

Planning the Benevolences 

ACH church should make the annual 

every-member canvass for its two- 
fold budget—a definite weekly subscrip- 
tion from every man, woman, and child 
of its constituency for its local expenses, 
and a definite weekly subscription, ex- 
actly in the same way from each, for 
benevolences. All persons should have 
as complete and accurate information 
given them by the canvassers for the be- 
nevolences as for the local expenses. 
Churches, pastors, and officers should 
ever keep before all, the aim of a fifty- 
fifty division, as much for others as for 
ourselves, and keep working to that goal. 
We have some churches close to that goal 
now. 

All benevolences should be classified as 
follows: 

A. General Convention Regular Benevo- 
lences: 
1. The General Convention Itself and 
Federal Council. 
2. Foreign Missions. 
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. Evangelism and Life Service. 
. Home Missions and Church Exten. 
sion. 

5. Christian Education. 
District, Conference, Regional Benevo- 
lences, 

These will vary in different confer. 
ences, regional conventions and sec- 
tions. But they should cover all con- 
ference, state associations, regional 
convention dues and _ enterprises, 
These are for some section of the 
denomination only, not the entire 
church. 

Special Benevolences. 

There may be some special denomina- 
tional calls that are not regulars. 
There may be some local benevolences 
in some cities or localities; or, there 
may be interdenominational calls, 
Examples would be: Near East Re- 
lief, Franklinton, Aged Ministers’ 
Home, and the like. 

The “General Convention Budget” 
covers the items referred to in section 
“A” above. That is the amount that is 
allotted by the denomination to each 
church through its conference. 


Our Women Speak Their Minds 

Mrs. A. I. Supplee, Conshohocken, Penn- 
sylvania, says: 

Our experience with the every-member 
canvass has been very satisfactory. It 
gives to those who seldom get to church 
a deeper interest in the work. Then, too, 
the members seem to appreciate the visit 
of the canvassers and give more liberally 
and regularly than they otherwise would. 
In this way the church finances are 
helped very much. I heartily endorse the 
plan. 

Mrs. Supplee is a member of the New 
Jersey Conference Committee on Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

Miss Alice Morton, Lees Creek, Ohio, 
has purchased and read “Life as a Stew- 
ardship.” She says: 

It has made me realize more fully that 
all of my life belongs to God, my pos- 
sessions as well as my time and talents. 
This study has helped me and I am sure 
this book, and others like it, will help 
others to understand better the message 
of Christian stewardship which is needed 
today. 

Miss Morton is the new president of 
the Young People’s Congress of the Ohio 
Central Conference. 


A Word of Appreciation 


HE Convention Secretary takes this 
method of expressing his apprecia- 

tion for the hard work, sacrifices, and 
difficult tasks which the members of our 
college and Christian schools’ faculties 
are constantly doing. Their work gen- 
erally is difficult, strenuous, often un- 
appreciated, and generally underpaid. 
Their work is vital and we should show 
our appreciation of the same by words, 
letters, and encouragement. Our col- 
leges and schools are doing good work. 
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Our professors are rendering worth- 
while service. Thanks to one and all 
such faithful instructors. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to our church teachers in 
our colleges, seminary, summer schools, 
and in Franklinton, Haverhill, Fort 


Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


HERE is about the church and par- 

sonage at Murlin Heights beautiful 
shrubbery, the gift of friends of the 
church. This shrubbery is being care- 
fully cultivated. The soil is kept loose 
and free from weeds. I made a discov- 
ery yesterday. In spite of the beauty of 
the shrubs and the care of the cultivator, 
a half dozen big lusty weeds had secret- 
ly grown up through them. They had 
escaped the eye of the tender and there 
they were defiant and with an air of 
superiority just as though they had a 
right to be there. 

But that was no place for weeds and 
so, with a strong and deliberate hand, I 
reached forth and plucked them up. They 
were cumberers of the ground. 

The most beautiful thing in all the 
world is Christian character. It, too, 
must be cultivated and watched care- 
fully lest the obtrusive weeds of sin creep 
in before we know it and mar its growth 
and beauty. One of old prayed that even 
his secret sins might be revealed to him. 

Now evangelism has to do, first of all, 
with the eradication of all the weeds of 
sin from heart and then a careful and 
faithful cultivation of the good. He who 
sets himself to this task must watch the 
weeds of sin. They grow without culti- 
vation and care, but they mar the beauty 
of life and hinder its growth of perfec- 


Church Extension 


and 


Home Missions 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 


DURING the past week it has been my 

privilege to visit our Indian work at 
Ft. Apache, Arizona, where Miss Eliza- 
beth Howsare has been Religious Work 


Director for the past five years. I was 
surprised at the beauty of the section 
around the school and of the school it- 
self. While there are new buildings to 
be built and repairs to be made, yet on 
the whole it is a beautiful location some 
five thousand feet above sea level. 

After going into the work being done 
there, both by the school and by the Re- 
ligious Work Director, I am convinced 


that it is a work we should not drop if 
there is any way at all to keep it going. 
While it looks now by the way our home 
mission money is coming in, in response 
to our call, that we are going to have to 
make some severe cuts in our program 
during the coming year, we should con- 
tinue to point the way to a better life to 
these young Indians committed to our 
care. I do not think that we are doing 
a more Christian service either at home 
or in the foreign field than this work, be- 
cause it is reaching effectively these fine 
young people in their tender and char- 
acter-forming years. Only years of serv- 
ice and sacrifice by these young people 
themselves can reveal the depths of the 
work we are doing. 

There has been a recent change in 
superintendents of the Roosevelt Indian 
School and the new superintendent, Mr. 
Patterson, is very anxious that the reli- 
gious work shall be carried on effectively. 
The principal, Prof. Cooper, and the dis- 
ciplinarian, Mr. Lowery, are also anxious 
to see this work carried on. 

Two of the teachers were there during 
the summer and I expect much better co- 
operation on the part of the officials than 
has been possible the last year. Miss 
Howsare will be off on a leave of absence 
this year and Miss Bessie Kniffen, of 
Greenville, New York, will take her place 
while she is in school. 

We regret to lose Miss Howsare even 
for one year from this work because she 
has done a very excellent service in this 
capacity. Miss Kniffen is well prepared 
for this line of work, having had success- 
ful experience as a teacher, preacher, and 
field worker since leaving college at Defi- 
ance. 


The Small College vs. the Large 
University 
(Continued from page seven) 

lect few who force themselves to the 
front have this privilege. In the small 
college, however, the percentage of stu- 
dents getting this training is relatively 
large. Competition for the various posi- 
tions in extra-curricular activities is not 
so keen. Even the backward but intelli- 
gent student may have a chance to hold 
office in some organization. Selection is 
much more likely to be based upon merit 
than in the university, where political 
affiliation is so important. The Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., literary societies, de- 
bating and dramatic clubs, glee clubs, 
etc., furnish opportunity for self-expres- 
sion to a much greater portion of the 
student body than would be possible in a 
large university. 

It seems to be almost a universal feel- 
ing among those students who have at- 
tended both the smaller and larger insti- 
tutions of learning that the former has a 
much, greater hold on their affections. 
The alumnus likes to feel that his alma 
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mater is interested in him personally. He 
doesn’t relish being the part of a mere 
machine. He wants to feel that his col- 
lege is vitally concerned about his wel- 
fare; and the small college, by virtue of 
its smallness, is able to keep alive this 
spirit towards its students and graduates. 

Statistics show that the average age 
for entrance into college is about 
eighteen. This is the period in the life 
of the student when his ideas about life 
and religion are apt to be most turbulent. 
Youth needs a steadying hand at this age 
to keep him from going on the rocks 
spiritually and morally. In this mater- 
ialistic age, when youth can so easily be 
led into skepticism, the small college, es- 
pecially the denominational one, acts as 
a ballast for his fluctuating emotions. 

If one must go to the large university 
at all, one ought by all means to spend 
two or three years in a small, denomina- 
tional institution. By that time one 
should have become fairly well stabilized 
on religious matters, and should be able 
to take the disturbing ideas and theories 
he receives at the university with some 
degree of discrimination. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Do You Believe in Heaven? 


O you believe in Heaven? I am not 

asking if you believe in streets of gold, 
and gates of pearl, and armies of cher- 
ubim and seraphim clothed in robes of 
shining light. To the eastern mind with 
its blasting heat and burning thirst, its 
love of pageantry and martial glory, 
heaven must be a garden where summer 
zephyrs fan the brow, and crystal 
streams slake the thirst, and where glory 
in every seductive guise is found. But 
heaven where “the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest”; 
where there are no tears and none is 
sick; where the insatiate mind shall 
drink forever from the fountains of 
truth; where the perfect fellowship is 
found; where God is, and home is; where 
the pure spirit shall forever roam over 
the infinite spaces, driven by the tides 
of an everlasting life, to find new truth 
and new fellowships, and new inspira- 
tion; where the soul shall find its per- 
fect peace in perfect righteousness and 
perfect love—do you believe in that 
heaven? The life is drear and waste that 
has not had this dream laid away in the 
heart. In the night watches when. the 
breath comes short and quick, and the 
hot foot of pain is tramping through the 
veins, and life is weariness, give me this 
dream, and I shall wait for the breath 
of the eternal morning to welcome me to 
fadeless realms of love and light. I 
know, I know, beyond this fleeting life, 
there is another life 

“unmeasured by the flight of years 

And all that life is love.” 

—The Methodist Protestant. 
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Robin’s Reply 


I think, my friend, you’ve an easy lot. 
Food and clothing, they vex you not, 
Picking up worms and bugs and seeds, 
Just enough for your daily needs; 

Here I work till my head whirls ’round, 
While you move leisurely over the ground, 
Hopping along with a care-free air, 
Stopping to pick a bit, here and there; 

I work for a living, while you well know 
Nothing like labor have you to show! 
The Robin, cocked his head at me— 
“Yes, but you see, 


I sing,” said he! 
—Anna N. Reed. 


Understanding Tom 
T was Polly’s birthday—good little Pol- 
ly with her self-sacrificing spirit and 
her thought for others. 

She arose as usual, for birthdays are 
not always holidays, although they 
ought to be. Mother had been ill for sev- 
eral weeks and for the last month Polly 
had been at the helm, planning the meals 
and cooking and cleaning. 

Though it was her birthday, Polly did 
not start out by saving herself. Father 
was especially fond of bran muffins for 
breakfast and she would make a pan of 
them for him by way of a birthday offer- 
ing. She would have bacon and eggs, 
too, and oranges. 

Father and Tom looked at the neatly 
spread breakfast table with approval. 
Father put both arms around her as she 
came in. 

“My good little daughter,” he began 
with an affectionate kiss, “I trust you 
will have many, many more birthdays— 
each one happier than the last.” 

And then he put into her hands a small 
package. 

Polly’s face, flushed from the heat of 
the kitchen, lighted. 

“Thank you, father, dear,” she cried. 
“You know how much I appreciate any 
gift you would give me.” 

The package proved to contain gloves. 
A sensible grey pair that Polly especially 
needed. But she could not help but feel 
just a little disappointed. On one’s birth- 
day one sometimes wanted gifts that 
were not quite so sensible. 


> 


Mother’s present proved to be material 
for a new dress. This was a sensible 
gift, too, for Polly needed the dress—a 
dark blue serge—there was no doubt 
about that. But still in Polly’s heart 
there was that same disappointed feeling. 

By ten o’clock Aunt Louisa came in 
bringing her gift. Two pairs of hose— 
and again the feeling of disappointment 
predominated. It was 


nice having all 
these sensible birthday gifts but, because 


she was a_ beauty-loving little girl, she 
tonged for something different. 

The day passed and at five o’clock a 
knock sounded on the door. Polly went 
to open it. There on the front steps was 
a boy from the florist’s and he held in 
his hand something very carefully 
wrapped up. 

‘“‘Are you Miss Polly Maxwell?” he 
asked. 

Polly nodded. 

“Yes, that is my name,” she answered. 

The boy handed her the package. 

“It’s all right then,” he said, as he took 
himself off. 

Polly, with the package in her hand, 
went into the living room and very care- 
fully took off the wrappings. And there 
before her astonished gaze was a blue 
and silver basket filled with chrysanthe- 
mums, pink rose buds, ferns, and laurel. 

“Oh,” cried Polly breathlessly, “oh, 
oh!” 

And then she spied a card lying among 
the flowers. With fingers that trembled, 
she extracted it and held it up. On it 
were written these words, “To the best 
little sister in the world on her birthday, 
from her affectionate brother Tom.” 


’ 


Polly suddenly stooped to lay her cheek 
upon the fragrance of the basket. As she 
did so she whispered a little prayer of 
thankfulness. Tom had made it all right. 
He knew that she needed something just 
that lovely, to set off her sensible birth- 
day gifts. 

“To the best little sister in the world 
on her birthday,” she whispered the 
words softly. 

Tom knew. Dear old understanding 
Tom!—Susan Hubbard Martin, in The 
Presbyterian Advance. 


Tongue Twisters 
FEW of the old-fashioned tongue 
twisters are simple and very valuable 
in obtaining facility with the organs of 
speech: 
1. Six slim, slick saplings. 
2. She sells sea shells; do you sell sea 
shells? 
3. Around the 
ragged rascals ran. 


rugged rocks the 

4. A cup) of coffee in a copper coffee 
pot. 

5. Some 
shade. 

6. Amidst the mists 

frosts., 

With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts 
And ‘still insists he sees the ghost. 


shun sunshine, some shun 


and coldests 


7. When Ajax strives some rock’s vast 
weight to throw. 

8. She stood at the gate, welcoming 
him in. 

9. She uttered a sharp, shrill shriek 
and shrank from the enshrouded shrine. 
—Selected. 


Learn to Listen 


FATHER was once talking with his 
son, who had taken his first business 
position. 

“The best advice I can give you, son, 
is to learn to listen,” said the father. 
“More mistakes are caused by misunder- 
standing than in any other way. Listen 
closely, attentively, intently, and inter- 
estedly, whether to instructions, to a gen- 
eral talk before a group, or in a conver- 
sation. Learn to listen well, and to like 
it, and you are bound to succeed.” 

Try to learn the art of listening. Be 
courteous enough to face the speaker. 
Keep your eyes open and train your ears 
to catch every word. Avoid the terrible 
habit of repeating “What?” whenever 
you are spoken to. Get the words the 
first time. By giving these rules and 
cautions careful attention, you will be- 
come a good listener and others will find 
pleasure in speaking to you.—Selected. 


How Did He Do It? 


NCE upon a time one of our neighbors 

bought a little four-weeks-old pig. The 
pig was put into a sack and the owner 
drove home, a_ distance of about two 
miles, the road winding first north, then 
west, then south. Upon reaching home 
the pig was installed in its new pen, and 
our neighbor proceeded to unharness his 
horse. Before he reached the house his 
wife called to him that the pig was out. 
He went to look for it and was surprised 
to see it racing across the field towards 
its old home. It was only about a half 
mile across lots “as the crow flies’, but 
a piece of timbered land, with no road 
nor track, lay between the two farms. 
Our neighbor watched the little pig until 
it disappeared in the woods, and then be 
ing curious to see what it would do, he 
harnessed the horse and started around 
the road again to the home of the man 
who had sold him the pig. As he drove 
into the yard he saw the little pig trot 
ting leisurely toward the barn, somewhat 
out of breath, but grunting happily. It 
had made the trip across the fields and 
through the woods without chart or com: 
pass. Who of us is wise enough to say 
how he did it?—Adapted from Our Dumb 
Animals, 
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Communications 


Agrees With Dr. Coffin 


I have just read with great pleasure 
the editorial in The Herald for July 12, 
(written by Dr. F. G. Coffin.) It cer- 
tainly voices what I believe to be the 
most erying need in our service for the 
Master. And, thank the Lord, it does it 
with no uncertain sound. When you say, 
“Divine resources are more essential than 
all other considerations,’ you voice a 
great truth—a truth of which all who 
know the mind of Christ and seek to do 
his will must be very conscious. They 
are sweeping assertions of our Lord’s 
when he says, “Without me ye can do 
nothing,’’ and “Except ye abide in me.” 

ARTHUR A. WRIGHT. 

Binghamton, New York. 


A Wonderful Vision 


During the months of March, April, 
and May, I was laid aside from the ordi- 
nary activities of everyday life, part of 
the time in the hospital for thyroid 
trouble; but as I look back over those 
three months of resting and thinking, I 
feel I have had a wonderful spiritual ex- 
perience. It seems to me now as if I 
have had a vision of world usefulness by 
being willing to drop all denominational 
lifferences and enter into the fellowship 
of the United Church of Canada. 

For years I have prayed for a vision 
but I did not realize until recently that I 
have had actually the greatest vision 
I have ever had. I am not sure now if I 
have reached the fullest part of that 
vision. I have been a member of the 
First Christian Church of Toronto for 
seventeen years; and now that it is 
closed, through years of unavoidable and 
uncontrollable circumstances, I feel as if 
I can have the same freedom of Chris- 
tian liberty as I enter into the broader 


fellowship of the United Church of 
Canada with its 650,000 members. When 
I think of the formation of the United 
Church of Canada in 1925, which is con- 
sidered the first and most gigantic Pro- 
testant merger of Christian people, I 
feel that I can enjoy that fellowship just 
the same as the members of the Chris- 
tian churches in the United States when 
they merge with 950,000 Congregational- 
ists. I am within walking distance of 
four United Churches, three of which I 
know have active organizations for girls’ 
work, in which I am mostly interested; 
and I feel I can contribute more to the 
Kingdom of God through the teen-age 
girls of this city now than ever before. 

I expect to continue as a subscriber to 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, as I am 
proud of it and its editorials, as many 
who are members of the United Church 
now but formerly were members of the 
Christian Church are regular subscribers 
and are proud of it. 

LAURA Morron. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Postscripts 


The Herald sure is fine and the 
Magazine can’t be better. Hope I can 
send more subscriptions. 

We put on the Cradle Roll program 
for home missions as Mrs. Proctor had 
printed in The Herald and received a 
good offering for home missions. 

ETHEL ARMSTRONG. 

Barnes City, Iowa. 


We like The Herald and we hear many 
good things said about it. We feel that 
the Magazine Number is too much paper 
for the money. J. B. FISHER. 

Albion, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Conference 

North Westport, July 183—A very inter- 
esting service was held at the Christian 
Church on Sunday, July 8, when the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle of North Westport present- 
ed the church with a tablet. A program 
appropriate to the occasion was given on 
the lawn. After singing “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds”, Mrs Ida H. Sampson, presi- 
dent of the organization, presented one of 
its oldest members, Mrs. E. Walter Blos- 
son, who made the presentation speech, 
which was followed by the reading of a 
poem, “The Little Things Help a Lot”, by 
one of the members. Rev. F. H. Gardner, 
pastor of the church, accepted the tablet 
in behalf of the church. The unveiling 
was performed by Miss Hazel Tripp and 
Harold Freelove. The exercises were 
brought to a close by the _ singing of 
“America, the Beautiful” by the congrega- 
tion.—Correspondent. 


Craigville—At this writing, July 12, the 
summer school, under the auspices of the 
Christian Camp Meeting Association, is in 
session. Nine courses have been prepared 
and will be presented by members of the 
faculty. They are: 

l. The Life of Christ—Dean Enders. 
2. Primary Materials and Methods—Mrs. 

Bell. 


3. Young Methods—Miss_ El- 
dredge. 

4. Missions (for women)—Mrs. Howsare. 

5. The Christian Life and Its Implications 
—Dean Enders. 

. Missions (for young people)—Mrs. How- 
sare, 

. The Church and World Problems—Dean 
Enders. 

. Building a Life (course limited to teen- 
age girls)—Miss Eldredge. 

. Leadership in the Making (course lim- 
ited to teen-age boys)—Mr. Bell. 


People’s 


The faculty consists of the following: 
Rev. H. M. Hainer, New Bedford, Mass., 
president of the Home Mission Board; 
Mrs. Helen C. Bell, Sagamore, Mass., 
trained religious educational leader; Miss 
Lucy M. Eldredge, Dayton, Ohio, secre- 
tary Young People’s Division of the De- 
partment of Christian Education; Mrs. 
Athella Howsare, Dayton, Ohio, president 
of Woman’s Mission Board; John J. Mar- 
tin, Bangor, Maine, professor of Christian 
Theological Homiletics, Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Geo. C. Enders, Defiance, 
Ohio, dean of Christian Divinity School, 
Defiance, Ohio; Oliver W. Bell, Sagamore, 
Mass., teacher of community schools; Miss 
Anna M. Wilbur, New Bedford, Mass., Edu- 
cational Director in Portuguese Missions. 
The Committee on Religious Activities 
consists of Rev. H. M. Hainer, Chairman, 
Rev. W. G. Sargent, D. D., Rev. D. P. Hurl- 
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No. 13. Birthday Bank 


Our newest bank has polished 
aluminum top and bottom plates, 
solid aluminum posts, and is pro- 
vided with a 2%x1% inch nickeled 
steel opening plate with strong 
lock. This obviates the necessity 
of removing corner post to empty 
contents; corner posts being per- 
manently fastened makes this bank, 
therefore, more secure than any 
other now on the market. Size, 
4x4x4 inches. 


Price, $2.15. 
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burt, Rev. G. A. Conibear, D. D., Prof. 
Martyn Summerbell, D. D. — On each Sun- 
day preaching service is held at ten-thirty. 
Preachers announced thus far are: July 
15, Rev. J. J. Martin, Bangor, Maine; July 
22, Rev. H. R. Clem, Fall River, Mass. One 
of the attractions to the small children is 
the church school conducted every Sunday 
morning by Miss Marion Hathaway, Prov- 
idence, R. I. For several years Miss Mari- 
on has been making a real contribution 
to Craigville in this service.—The Craig- 
ville Visitor. 
E. J. Bodman, 
Conference Correspondent. 


Rockingham Conference 

Kittery Point, Maine, July 17—Atarecent 
business meeting of our church it 
voted to extend a call to Rev. E. K. 
zeen, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to 
become pastor of our church. Mr. Ama- 
zeen has been supplying for us for two 
months and now after an elapse of thirty 
years he is again our pastor. Although 
over eighty years of age he is still very 
active and vigorous, reads without glasses, 
and always speaks without notes. In his 
fifty years of experience he has always 
stood foursquare for the old-time religion 
and the Principles of the Christian Church. 
— Our services are well attended and very 
interesting. Our special musical program 
for Sunday evening is an attractive 
ture and we are hoping for good results. 
— We are now well along in the last 
quarter of the conference year. The 
church clerks will soon receive the blanks 
for their annual reports. Be sure to have 
your benevolences in the hands of our 
treasurer, Mr. Joseph Philbrick, 46 Bridge 
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St., Portsmouth, N. H., on or before Au- 
gust 30, as the conference cash accounts 
are closed at that date and we want every 
church to be given full credit for all of 
their activities. — Make your plans for 
sending a large delegation this year to 
Newton, N. H., where a hearty welcome 
awaits us.—Amee. 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury, July 16—The little church 
here, though it is the only Christian 
Church in Connecticut, is doing its part in 
the community. Though it has a mem- 
bership of less than fifty, it has an attend- 
ance at morning service of about forty. 
— On Sunday, July 8, Dean Geo. C. En- 
ders was with us for an evening service. 
He was on his way to Craigville Summer 
School and very kindly consented to stop 
over and talk to a small group of country 
folks who seldom see an outside speaker 
in their pulpit. Every one was well pleased 
with his talk and thankful for his short 
visit. — Rev. E. L. Ikenberry, who has 
been a missionary to China for five years, 
spoke here at a recent Sunday morning 
service, giving something of the mission 
situation from the Chinese viewpoint. — 
Unlike most churches, our church here, 
instead of slumping in the summer months, 
reaches its peak of interest and attend- 
ance at that time. A great many New 
York folks have summer homes in the 
community, and some of these are helping 
splendidly with the church work while 
they are with us.—Ralph Brandon, Pastor. 


ILLINOIS 


Olney, July 12—Rev. John Spencer has 
been called to the work at Hidalgo once 
per month for next year, and at Oak 
Grove twice per month. Rev. Paul Piersall 
is to take charge of Pleasant Valley once 
per month, and Rev. Sherman Keller will 
succeed Rev. John Spencer at Hunt City 
once per month. Rev. S. Price will suc- 
ceed himself at Mt. Gilead and Mt. Zion, 
twice per month at Mt. Gilead and once 
per month at Mt. Zion. The Trimble 
Church gave its present pastor a call to 
remain another year. The young people 
will have charge of the program next Sun- 
day night. — Mr. Leo Correll, president of 
the Young People’s Congress, is holding 
a number of group meetings in various 
sections of the conference. The Olney 
Church young people have organized into 
groups on the plan of the summer school. 
They put on “stunt night” to the delight 
of all recently. They are to work their 
groups in prayer meeting and Endeavor. 
—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


NEW YORK 

Cranberry Creek, July 16—My work here 
is still in progress in spite of the fact that 
the community is rapidly scattering on 
account of the oncoming’ destruction 
caused by the Conklinville Dam project, 
now under way. Our evening services 
are well attended. Sunday, June 15, Mrs. 
Stetson, of Gloversville, and Miss Florence 
Heagle, of Johnstown, had charge of the 
service and rendered some beautiful mu- 
sic. Miss Heagle played her harp and 
sang. Mrs. Stetson preached on the Second 
Coming of Christ. All were delighted with 
the service. — We observed Children’s 
Day and it was a success and greatly en- 
joyed. — Last Friday evening we held an 
ice cream and strawberry social and a 
good time was had. The net proceeds were 
$14.15. — My time is limited here and 
would be glad to hear from some church 
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needing a pastor. Have had many years’ 
experience in pastoral work and know 
something about it.—A. Jayson Gillette. 


Babson on Tithing 

HE tithing system, if adopted by the 

churches, would give astounding fig- 
ures. A compilation shows that the an- 
nual business turnover in this country 
amounts to over five hundred billion dol- 
lars. It is estimated that of this amount 
four-fifths pass through the hands of the 
church people. One percent of this 
amount would mean five billion dollars 
a year. Assuming that there is profit 
of ten percent on this turnover, it would 
mean that there is coming each year to 
the church people of this country income 
amounting to forty billion dollars. If the 
tithing process were in operation, this 
would give the Church in tithes about 
four billion dollars a year. These figures 
seem very extraordinary, but on checking 
them up no flaws can be found. The facts 
are that the church people of the country 
are giving less than one percent of their 
income to church and missionary work. 
If this were increased te ten percent, the 
Church would become the most powerful 
organization, and the wonderful results 
which have been indicated in this book 
could eventually come to pass. Then the 
Church could come to its own in a great 
big way that heretofore it has been able 
only to talk about.—Roger Babson, in Re- 
ligion and Business. 
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What Dr. Jowett Learned 


N reviewing his first pastorate, which 
was at Newcastle, England, Dr. J. H. 
Jowett said: “I have learned this lesson, 
‘that sin is mighty, but God is mightier’; 
I have learned that man is impotent to 
redeem himself; I have learned that no 
man need be regarded as beyond redemp- 
tion; I have learned that for the ruined 
life there is restoration, a power, a peace, 
and a joy unspeakable; I have learned 
that the care and the misery of this 
church are in the homes where Christ is 
absent; I have learned that the happiest 
and most beautiful homes connected with 
this congregation are the homes of the 
redeemed. These are the lessons of my 
ministry. Upon the experience of these 
severe years of labor I declare with a glad 
and confident heart that Jesus has power 
and willingness to redeem everybody.”— 
Exchange. 
om 


You, as a Christian, have a part in the 
work of evangelizing the world. Are you 
doing it? You have a place in which to 
work. Are you filling it? When you ac- 
cepted Jesus as your Savior how eager 
you were to tell the story of his love. How 
your heart filled with the new, sweet 
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Reward and Gift 


DAILY TEXTBOOKS 
Size 2%x3% inches 


Thousands of these little pocket 
volumes are sold annually. A Bible 
text for each day in the year. Un- 
der the day and month, is also an 
appropriate short verse, in keeping 
with the Scripture selection. Clear 
type. Printed in two colors. In two 
inks and gold. 


Our Daily Food 
Our Daily Light 
Our Daily Duty 
Our Daily Portion 
Our Daily Bread 
Our Daily Guide 


Vellum Cloth. Price, 25 cents 
Leather, Gold Stamping. Price, 50e 
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joy. Have you retained that eagerness 
to “tell to sinners round what a dear 
Savior you have found”? Is that joy 
still in your heart? Does it enrich your 
life today? Is it not your duty, as well 
as your privilege, to bring others into 
the same blessed relations to their Sav- 
ior, so that the gladness that comes with 
the knowledge of forgiveness may be in 
their hearts also? 

You have a very important part, then, 
in the great task of helping to redeem 
the world by bringing men, women, and 
children to the feet of Jesus Christ, their 
Savior. Will you do your part? Will 
you do it today?—Exchange. 


oO 


Not merely I shall grow so that I shall 
be able to understand vastly more of 
what God is and what he is doing; God 
also will be ever doing new things. He 
is forever active. He has purposes con- 
cerning me which he has not yet unfolded. 
Therefore each year grows more sacred 
with wondering expectation.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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Our $2.00 Line Felt Banners 


Nos. 1--10 
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No. 2—Size 14x20 


No. 4—Size 14x20 


Price includes hard wood Cross Rod. Cord and Brass End. Ready to hang. 
No. 1. 


No, 2, 


No. 3. 


No. 


4. 


No. 


No. 10.—Size 14x20 $2.00 


Primary—14x20, Green. 


Junior—14x20, Dark Blue 


9—Size 14x20 $2.00 


Cradle Roll—14x20, Green. No. 5. Intermediate—14x20, Blue with 


Open Bible. 


Beginners—14x20, Red. No. 6. Senior—l14x20, Blue with Open 
i 


ble. 
No. 7 Home Dept.—14x20. Purple. 


No. 8 Bible Class—14x20, Red with Int. 
Adult Design. 


No. 9 Star Class—14x20, Maroon or Gray 
with Gold Star. 


No. 10. Banner Class—14x20, Royal Blue or 
Maroon. 









Banner Base 9% in. diameter 


Banner Staff—Hard wood 5 foot, 55c; postpaid 75c. 6 feet, 75c; by express, extra. 


The six foot staff cannot be sent by mail. 
Banner Base—Round, wood base, with socket, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 
Price $1.75. Delivery extra. 


Banner Stand—Cast iron. 





6 ft. Jointed Pole, $1.35 
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219 South Ludlow Street 
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Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


J. E. Kauffman, 245 Audubon Park, Dayton, Ohio. 

Alonzo A. Thomas, 1706 Fifth Avenue, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

W. L. Gennett, R. R. 47, New Albany, Bradford 
Co., Pennsylvania. 

Wm. T. Scott, 902 S. Ninth St., Chickasha, Okla. 

E. F. Mellott, R. R. 7, Naples, N. Y. 

G. H. Veazey, Roanoke, Alabama. 

Harry S. Berry, Box 146, Albany, Indiana. 

F. G. Coffin, 507 C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

David Ralston, R. R. 2, St. Paris, Ohio. 








SUPPLY PASTOR AVAILABLE 


Any churches or pastors wanting supply during 
the vacation season, if in easy reach by bus or 
traction cars out of Dayton, Ohio, may be ac 
commodated by corresponding with or calling by 
phone—34-W on Centerville—Rev. B. F. Vaughan, 
Box 113, Centerville, Ohio. 





CHANGE OF CONSTITUTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the annual ses 
sion of the Ohio Central Conference in August, 
a proposed revision of the constitution of the 
conference to make it conform with the denomi- 
national program will be presented and voted on. 

H. R. FisHer, Secretary. 

Sunbury, Ohio. 





OHIO EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the Ohio Eastern Chris- 
tian Conference will meet with Old Dexter Church, 
commencing Thursday, August 23, 1928, at two- 
thirty p. m. Both north and south bound trains 
will be met at Dexter. 
Scott MoOssMAN, President, 
Cheshire, Ohio. 
LELAH WEATHERBY, Secretary, 
Athens, Ohio, 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 


The thirty-ninth annual session of the South- 
western West Virginia Christian Conference will 
meet with the Shrewsbury Christian Church be- 
ginning August 9, at two p. m. 

Those wishing to attend will get off the train 
at Shrewsbury, New York Central Railway. 

O. C. NEELEY, President, 
Gemoca, West Virginia. 

A. A. MONTAGUB, Secretary, 

Quiney, West Virginia. 





SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Southern Kansas Christian Conference will 
meet with Pleasant Hill Church, in Reno County, 
Kansas, August 31 to September 4. If coming by 
train, notify the church clerk, Mrs. Anna Webber, 
Arlington, Kansas. Trains can be met at Arling- 
ton, on the Rock Island Railroad, or at Penalosa, 
on the Missouri Pacific. 

B. T. CoLe, President, 
Penalosa, Kansas. 

Mrs. E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary, 

Stafford, Kansas. 


OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The one hundredth annual session of the Ohio 
Central Christian Conf-reoee will convene at Ray- 
mond, Ohio, Union County, on Thursday evening, 
August 28, 1928, and continuc until Sunday eve- 
ning. August 26. This promises to be an extraor- 
dinarily good session, so don’t miss it. 
J. S. Kecc, President, 
137 King Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
H. R, FIsHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 





NORTH MISSOURI CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Conference will assemble on 
Wednesday, September 12, at the Pleasant Hill 
Church, one and one-half miles north of Laredo, 
located on the Milwaukee Railroad. Representa- 
tives and friends attending will be met at Galt, on 
the Burlington; at Trenton, on the Rock Island; 
or at Laredo, on the Milwaukee. Please sive 
proper notice if you desire to be met at either 
place. Address T. P. Flagg, R. F. D., Trenton, 


Missouri. 
C. M. DEWEESE, President, 
Brunswick, Missouri. 
C. M. C. SHOWALTER, Secretary, 
3021 York Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Church Hymn Boards 


Slides and Numerals included 
Hymn Board No. 1 
Size, 19x38 inches 

Light Oak .... 


Dark Oak 
Walnut 











Hymn Board No. 2 
Size, 17x34% inches 


No. 2: Light Oak 
No. 2D. Dark Oak 10.00 
No. - Walnut . 13,00 
Boards Nos. 1 and 2 can be furnished with six 
spaces for slides and numerals. 











No. 1 Price, $1.50 extra. 


HYMN BOARD NO. 7 HYMN BOARD NO. 8 
Size, 26x36 inches Size, 23x35% inches 


No. 7A. Light Oak 5 No. 8A. Light Oak 
No. 7D. Dark Oak itn No. 8D. Dark Oak ... 
No. 7W. Walnut No. 8SW. Walnut 


HYMNS 
644 722 
730 387 
PSALTER ©6948 





Mie (Us 
Hymn ah No. 6 PSALTER | 6 | 


Size, 21x36 inches 4 


No. 6A. Light Oak 
No. 6D. Dark Oak 5 
No. 7 No. 6W. Walnut a J . 8 


HYMN BOARD NO. ll . HYMN BOARD NO. 12 
Size, 29x39 inches — Size, 19x36 inches 

No. 11A. Light Oak $35.00 “i 

No. 11D. Dark Oak .. .... 35.00 

No. 11W. Walnut 45.00 














No. 12A. Light Oak $17.50 
No. 12D. Dark Oak ... .. 17.50 
No, 12W. Walnut 
324 
607 
--575 
ie HYMNS 


No. 9 9 ? 0 
Hymn B d No. 9 
Size, 29x38% inches 4 e 7 
No. 9A. Light Oak ..$30.00 ic} 2 8 
No. 9D. Dark Oak 30.00 
No. 9W. Walnut .. 40.00 PSALTER 2 { 











Prices of Special Slides for Church Year 

Season Slides for Episcopal, Lutheran, and 
Reformed Churches Complete. 24 Slides and 4 
Sets of Numerals, $3.00 a set, postpaid. 
For Use in Any Denomination. A set including 
the following slides: Psalter, Sel. Hymns, 
Psalms and 4 sets of numerals, 75 cents, post- 
paid. Extra sets of numerals, 15 cents a set, 
postpaid. Separate slides, 15 cents each, post- 


paid. 
All Delivery Charges Extra 


The Christian Publishing Association 
219 S. Ludlow Street Dayton, Ohio 



































